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Serious Problems Continue 


As Schools Adjust to Peace 


Overcrowding, Shortages of Teachers, and Low Salaries Hamper 
the Educational System of the Nation 


HERE is one problem which ranks 

in importance with any other before 
our nation, but which has not received 
yery much attention. Students who 
look for it will find it at their doors. 
It is the problem of education; the 
problem of supporting and improving 
the schools so that they may do the 
work which they are expected to do in 
a democracy such as ours. 

Reports recently published by the 
United States Office of Education, the 
National Education Association, the 
American Council on Education, and 
other organizations interested in edu- 
cation, tell an alarming story of what 
ig happening to the schools of the 
nation. 

If the schools are to be a bulwark 
of democracy during the dangerous 
days that are undoubtedly before us, 
they must be maintained at high stand- 
ards. Teachers must be well trained 
and competent. Salaries must be high 
enough to attract able men and women 
and to keep them in the teaching pro- 
fession. Buildings and equipment 
must be adequately provided, and edu- 
cational opportunities must be offered 
to all young people whether they live 
in the city or country, and regardless 
of their economic means, their race, 
or their nationality. 


The American schools, although bet- 
ter than those of any other large na- 
tion, have never reached these goals 
completely. Moreover, the situation 
has grown worse as a result of the 
war, One of the most serious weak- 
nesses at present is the shortage of 
teachers. Before the war there were 
about 900,000 teachers in the United 
States. During the war years, about 
a third of them, or 300,000, left the 
teaching profession. Some of them 
quit teaching because of age or illness 
or for some other personal reason. A 
large number of the men joined the 
armed forces, but many others, both 
men and women, quit teaching to go 
into the government service or to take 
war jobs which paid them more money 
than they could get as teachers. 

As a result, a great many schools 
find themselves without enough teach- 
ers to carry on their work effectively. 
In some cases, schools have been 
obliged to close. Where the schools 
are running and trying to do their 
usual work, teachers are overburdened 
so that they cannot give adequate at- 
tention to their students. 

In many communities where there 
are not enough properly trained teach- 
ers, the standards have been lowered, 

(Concluded on page 6) 





The Good Samaritan 


By Walter E. Myer 


We hear a great deal about America, the Good Neighbor. 


The ideal of neigh- 


borliness, generosity and friendship has taken a firm hold on the American mind. 









- evasive. 


| pemperience. 
him half dead. 


| W. E. Myer 


It is an ideal to which most of us give lip service. 


But when we are called upon 


‘to practice the principle which we proclaim, we are sometimes hesitant and 
What must one do to prove the friendliness of his spirit? 


What must 


a nation do to prove itself a good neighbor? The question is as old as human 
Centuries ago a certain lawyer, pondering the problem, asked the 
oft repeated question, “Who is my neighbor?” 

“And Jesus answering said, A certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped 
him of his raiment, and wounded him, and departed, leaving 


“And by chance there came down a certain priest that way: 
and when he saw him, he passed by on the other side. 

“And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, came and 
looked on him, and passed by on the other side. 

“But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he 
was: and when he saw him, he had compassion on him, 

“And went to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil 
and wine, and set him on his own beast, and brought him to 
: an inn, and took care of him. 
he. “And on the morrow when he departed, he took out two pence, and gave them 
+ to the host, and said unto him, Take care of him; and whatsoever thou spendest 
| More, when I come again, I will repay thee. 


-" “Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbour unto him that fell 


mong the thieves? 


© “And he said, He that shewed mercy on him. Then said Jesus unto him, Go, and 


thou likewise.” 








fallen “among thieves. 







__ During the last few years, millions upon millions of people in Europe and Asia 
Many thousands are literally half dead by the road- 
Many are actually starving. Men, women and children are hungry and cold. 
at are we Americans going to do about it? We are not asked to do much. 


oe are called upon to tighten our belts a little, to eat a little less, to give from 







hat will you do about it? 





it abundance to those of our fellow men who are in deep distress. 
Will you read of the suffering which prevails in 
" lands, then turn to brighter thoughts? Will you glance, in your imagination, 
ienes of privation and sorrow, then pass by on the other side? 
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Come closer, or else! 


World Relations Are Tense 


England and America Oppose Soviet Policy of “Expansion”’; 
Showdown Between Allied Powers May Be Near 


T would be foolish, indeed, to mini- 

mize the gravity of the present 
crisis in relations among the Allied 
powers. The tragic fact is that the 
Allies of yesterday are rapidly becom- 
ing the enemies of tomorrow. World 
leaders who, only a few short months 
ago, were expressing high hopes of 
lasting peace are now speaking in 
terms of war and the use of force. 

In blunt language, shorn of the 
usual diplomatic restraint and niceties, 
Winston Churchill and Secretary of 
State Byrnes have recently warned 
Russia that the showdown between 
that nation and the western powers is 
at hand. They make quite clear that 
either Russia must change what they 
consider to be her strong-arm tactics 
and “aggressive actions,” or the demo- 
cratic nations will act, both through 
the UNO and outside of that organ- 
ization, to keep the Soviets in check. 

How will Russia react? What will 
be her reply to the official protests 
which have been made by the Ameri- 
can and British governments against 
the continued stay of Soviet troops in 
Iran? How will Russia answer Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes’ charge that 
she is violating previous Allied agree- 
ments by removing factory machinery 
and other equipment from Manchuria? 

The United States and the rest of 
the world are waiting the answers to 
these questions as we go to press. Per- 
haps some of them will be known be- 
fore this paper reaches its readers. 

This much, however, can be said 
with certainty at the present time. The 
decisions which are now being made 
by the great powers may well deter- 
mine whether we have a long or short 


peace; whether the millions of soldiers’ 


who fought and died in the late war 
made their supreme sacrifices in vain; 
whether tens of millions of people now 
living will be destroyed in an atomic 





war of such hideous and destructive 
proportions as to wreck modern society. 

To view the crisis of today in less 
alarming terms would be, to put it 
mildly, unintelligent and unrealistic. 
The present situation is critical and 
explosive, and if all peoples invol¥ed 
will quickly come to such a realization, 
that in itself will be a hopeful sign. 
Most nations and individuals would 
not consciously commit suicide, and 
yet they will be running a risk of doing 
so if they provoke another world war. 

Each nation, 
therefore, urgently 
needs to reexamine 
its foreign policy 
to see whether it is 
on the right or the 
wrong track. We in 
this country, be- 
fore making de- 
cisions which may 
mean life or death 
to us, should study 
our position in in- 
ternational affairs more carefully than 
ever before; should know the conflict- 
ing points of view with respect to our 
foreign policy and the policies of other 
nations as well. 

In the effort to assist our readers in 
obtaining a clearer picture of the 
issues dividing the Allied powers 
today, we are presenting a pro-and- 
con discussion of them on pages 2 and 
8. We sincerely hope that all of you 
will read these articles, think about 
them, and discuss the different points 
of view with your friends and rela- 
tives. Then, after having formed your 
opinions, we hope you will write to 
your editors and congressmen, and 
help in every possible way to support’ 
the policies which, in your opinion, will 
most effectively promote peace and 
justice in the world. The time for pre- 
venting war may be short. 
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(This article summarizes the case 
which is made by many people and 
leaders for a firm stand against. what 
és termed “Russian aggression.” In 
presenting these views, the editors of 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER want to 
make it clear that they have not con- 
sidered their own opinions, but instead 
have brought together some outstand- 
ing arguments in support of this 
viewpoint.) 


T is strange that so many people 
should still be trying to make up 
their minds about the question of 
whether Russia has adopted a policy of 
aggression, and whether she is plan- 
ning to extend her empire by forcible 
expansion. The Soviet Union has 
already completed one of the great con- 
quests of history. 

Winston Churchill has described that 
conquest. “From the city of Stettin on 
the Baltic to Trieste on the Adriatic,” 
he says, “an iron curtain has descended 
across the continent. Behind that line 
lie all the capitals of the ancient states 
of central and eastern Europe. War- 
saw, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, 
Belgrade, Bucharest and Sofia—all 
these famous cities and the populations 
around them lie in what I might call 
the Soviet sphere, and are subject in 
one form or another, not only to Soviet 
influence, but to a very high and, in 
some cases, increasing measure of con- 
trol from Moscow.” 

How many Americans realize that in 
this vast territory, which has practi- 
cally been taken over by Russia, there 
is a population greater than that of the 
United States—a population approach- 
ing that of prewar Russia? The 

‘Soviets, in one powerful swoop, have 

ost doubled the number of people 
subject to their control. When, in all 
history, has a conquest so extensive as 
this been executed in a time so brief? 


Still Not Satisfied 


The signs all point to the conclusion 
that Russia is not satisfied with this 
vast conquest, but that she plans 
forcible expansion in other quarters. 
| Her troops remain in Iran beyond the 
' date when she had promised to with- 
' draw. She has threatened to seize 
Turkish territory, and in the light of 
| statements the Soviet leaders have 
' made, it will not be surprising if a war 
_ Of conquest against Turkey is launched 
_ this spring. 

_ ‘The Russians are insisting not only 
upon the control of the Dardanelles 
waterway in Turkey, but also upon the 
» possession of island bases in the Medi- 
| terranean. These bases, in time of 
| war, would enable Russia to cut off 
' England’s shipping connections with 
| the Middle East, India, and the Far 
| The Russians are still in Manchuria. 
|. They are moving machinery and equip- 
_ ment out of that province, and they are 
| giving evidence of an intention to 
| maintain their grip upon Manchuria. 
' If Soviet aggression is not stopped, 
' Russia will soon have achieved a posi- 
_ tion in Europe similar to that which 
the Germans tried to obtain for them- 
selves. Russia will be able to dominate 
the continent of Europe, controlling 
the vast resources and populations of 
that region. 

If this happens, and it may soon, 
will be a greater threat to world 

‘Peace than Germany ever was. She 

E) 





already has a vast expanse of territory 
and a population of nearly 200 mil- 
lion people. If she adds most of the 
European continent te her domain, she 
will soon be so strong that she cannot 
be challenged. She will be in a position 
to destroy the power of Great Britain, 
and then the United States will stand 
alone as her only powerful rival. 

A development of this kind would 
place the United States in peril. We 
went to war with Germany to prevent 
such a peril—to prevent the Germans 
from obtaining so much territory as 
well as human and material resources 
that they could endanger our safety. 
Now we are faced by the prospect that, 
as a result of the war, the German 
menace may be merely exchanged for 
the Russian, 

The situation is rendered more 
serious by the fact that Russia is plan- 
ning not only to extend her national 
power, but also to extend her system of 
government, which is a dictatorship, 
and her system of industry, which is 
communism. Premier Stalin recently 
said that the two systems, communism 
and capitalism, are in conflict. He has 


Major Complaints Against Soviet Russia 


Critics Accuse That Nation of Pursuing a Policy of Aggression 


A study of the struggle against Ger- 
man nazism should help us to find an 
answer to that question. After the 
Nazis came to power in Germany, it 
was evident that they were embarking 
on a program of aggression. They 
were threatening to build up power 
strong enough so that they could crush 
their neighbors and endanger the 
security of peoples everywhere. 

In the early days of this aggressive 
movement, Great Britain, the United 
States, and France had the power to 
check it, but they did nothing about 
it. They fumed and protested and 
threatened, but they failed to unite on 
any program of action. They stood 
idly by while Germany rearmed and 
finally prepared herself for the bloody 
work of conquest. 

We must not follow this road in deal- 
ing with Russia. We must join to- 
gether with the other nations which 
are friendly and democratic and peace- 
ful in intent. We must act closely with 
Great Britain. If a bloc of nations, led 
by the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, should develop their military 
power and then stand together in op- 
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indicated that he thinks the western 
democracies are endangering Russia. 
Naturally he will try to overcome that 
danger by extending communism and 
dictatorial government. He has already 
done this throughout eastern Europe, 
and there is no doubt of his intention 
to extend communism and dictatorship. 

In this campaign, he will be aided by 
communistic groups in all the demo- 
cratic nations. As Mr. Churchill has 
said, there are fifth columns of com- 
munism in all countries, and Stalin will 
use them in his efforts to gain world 
dominance, 

How can this onward march of dic- 
tatorship and communism be checked? 
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Is Russia taking up where Germany left off? 


position to conquests anywhere, then 
Soviet aggression could be stopped. 
Russia is strong enough to do what she 
pleases so long as the democratic na- 
tions are weak, or undecided, or dis- 
united. She cannot, however, push her 
aggressive plans in opposition to the 
united power of the western demo- 
cratic nations. 

There are many people in the United 
States who oppose our joining with 
England in the effort to check Soviet 
aggression. They say that Russia’s 
quarrel is not with us, but with the 
British, that Britain is trying to main- 
tain her empire, and that this is no 
concern of the American people. 


——— 


This is a short-sighted view. If we w 
join hands with the British, we wi} le 
not be doing it primarily to save Brit. th 
ain or her empire, but to provide for § 1 
our own security. England and the w 
United States have one great common of 
interest. Both these nations will C0 


in danger if Russia conquers most of ‘ T 
the resources of Europe and Asia ang 


becomes so powerful that she can do I’ 
as she pleases throughout the world, 

The Russian program of aggression ta 
and expansion cannot be stopped by us 
either Great Britain or the Unite gi 
States alone. It can be stopped if the to 
British and Americans stand together vi 
and work together to check aggression, ti 
If Great Britain should fall, the United T 
States, standing alone as a great demo. al 
cratic nation, would be in danger, ge 

To understand what it means to have 
England on our side, we need but to he 
recall our experience during the Second ne 
World War. We could not have won si 
that war if we had not had the island m 
of Great Britain as a base to use for or 
defensive and offensive purposes. The us 
fact that we had this great base from . ag 
which to operate enabled us to protect on 
ourselves from attack across the At gr 
lantic Ocean. It also enabled us to ip. ov 
vade France and launch an attack go 


against Germany. The British Navy 
also played a vital role in helping to 
win the war. 

England was essential to our success 


in the last war and will be essential to be 
our success in any future war that may th 
come. We should, therefore, in the in- a 
terest of our own safety, stop all this D: 
anti-British talk, and work together te 
with England. po 
Strengthen Britain - 

¢ 

We should do everything we can to su 
strengthen Great Britain. We shall to 


depend upon her more than any other 
nation for help if we should be obliged St 
to engage in another great war. She | 


will be our ally in war, and it is to our th 
interest to do everything we can to see ov 
to it that she will be a strong, rather po 
than a weak, ally. Ur 


The first step which we should take of 
in this program of cooperation is to | 
ratify promptly the loan which we have she 
negotiated with the British. This will po 
help to get the British on their feet so 
that they can strengthen themselves Th 
for any ordeal which may come later. in 


There is a good chance that we can ha 
avoid wars in the future if we keep hai 
ourselves strong. We can keep our § Ea 
selves strong by maintaining an effee } tin 
tive army, a large navy, and a power- out 
ful air force; by keeping out in front tak 
in atomic and other scientific develop- opr 


ments; by maintaining alliances with y 


the nations which are likely to be on the 
our side if conflicts should come. the 

Along with these steps, of course, are 
we should cooperate with the United cas 
Nations. It may even become necessary Ru 


to bar Russia from membership in that ‘ 


organization if she refuses to cooper sist 
ate with other members and tries © § isla 
keep this world agency from working § nay 
effectively. tha 


Thus the postwar world faces its 
first crisis. The lines are similar to 
those which brought on World War IL § are 
One nation, in the name of self-pro& § to 
tection, steps out to occupy and domi- § 1 
nate other nations. Our mistake last § ter 
time was in sitting by and letting the t 
aggressor nation have its way. We 
must not make this mistake agaim. — 
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The Reply—Britain and U.S. Also at Fault 


—-a 


Each Major Power Seeks to Protect Own Security Outside UNO 


(This article summarizes the case 
which is made by many people and 
leaders to the effect that Russia is not 
the only major power which is holding 
up international cooperation. Again, 
we want to stress the point that the 
opinions expressed below are not to be 
considered as those of the editors of 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


T is an unfortunate fact that each 

of the powerful nations is under- 
taking to get what it wants by the 
use of its own power. No one of the 
great nations has shown a willingness 
to turn over problems in which it is 
vitally interested to the United Na- 
tions Organization for settlement. 
These are the days of power politics, 
and all governments are playing the 
game. 

Russia, for example, has extended 
her influence over a number of the 
nations of eastern Europe. She in- 
sists upon having friendly govern- 
ments in control of these nations, in 
order that the countries may not be 
used for springboards for attacks 
against her. She is not depending 
on the UNO for defense against ag- 
gressors but is looking out for her 
own defense by establishing friendly 
governments along her borders, 


Control of Waters 


Russia is also insisting upon the 
right to control the waters which must 
be used if her commerce is to pass 
through the Mediterranean. She wants 
a major share in the control of the 
Dardanelles, the gateway to the Medi- 
terranean. She also wants warm water 
ports on the Pacific, and will probably 
insist upon enough influence in Man- 
churia to assure her of the use of 
such ports. She wants the same right 
to develop the rich oil resources of 
Iran that Britain and the United 
States have. 

The Soviets seem determined to get 
these things that they want by their 
own power. They are showing no dis- 
position to submit their case to the 
United Nations or to any conference 
of nations. 

It is unfortunate that the Russians 
should take such a position, but their 
policies are not different from those 
which are followed by Great Britain. 
The British are holding many peoples 
in subjection against their will. They 
have disorders and revolutions on their 
hands in Egypt, in India, and in the 
East Indies. They insist upon con- 
tinuing to rule people who are crying 
out for independence. They have also 
taken, and are holding, Hong Kong in 
opposition to the wishes of the Chinese. 

The British are undertaking to settle 
these questions themselves, to hold 
their empire together by force. They 
are not submitting the justice of their 
tase to the UNO any more than the 
Russians are doing. 

The United States, likewise, is in- 
sisting upon holding a number of 
islands in the Pacific as air and 
Naval bases. Our government feels 
that our safety requires us to hold 
these bases. They are necessary, we 

for our own defense, and we 
are not willing to leave the question 
to the UNO. 


§ The core of the present crisis in in- 
® €rnational relations is to be found in 
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fact that each of the big nations 
fearful and suspicious, and each is 


trying to provide for its own defense. 
Secretary of State Byrnes and former 
Premier Churchill ignore this cen- 
tral fact. They make the mistake of 
assuming that Russia is solely to blame 
for the crisis, and that she alone is 
endangering the peace and security 
of the world. 

These two leaders have declared 
publicly that force should be used 
against Russia if she continues her 
present policies, which they call pol- 
icies of aggression, Mr. Churchill 
goes so far as to call upon the United 
States and Great Britain to form an 


the British and Americans become so 
strong that they, instead of the Rus- 
sians, would be in a position to do 
as they please throughout the world. 

As radio commentator Raymond 
Swing puts it, Churchill’s message 
“remains a proposition to the United 
States to set up a system of military 
strength by which we and the British 
Commonwealth would greatly out- 
power the Soviet Union and so have 
everything our own way—a system 
which he would like to see become 
permanent.” 

If there were no other choice in 
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Let’s look 


alliance against Russia—to throw a 
ring of steel around her so that she 
cannot expand farther. 

This policy would increase, rather 
than lessen, the dangers to peace. If 
followed, it would convince the Rus- 
sians that the democratic nations of 
the West are against her, and that 
they plan to make war on her. 

Under such circumstances, there is 
no chance whatever that Russia would 
accept the situation lying down. She 
would undoubtedly intensify her ef- 
forts to defend herself against the 
anti-Russian group of nations. She 
would strengthen her military power 
for that purpose and would seize ter- 
ritories which she would need for the 
waging of war against the western 
allies. War between Russia and the 
British-American allies would be a cer- 
tainty. The plan, therefore, of en- 
circling Russia and of checking her 
advances is not a program to prevent 
war, but one which will make it in- 
evitable. 

Mr. Churchill thinks that Russia 
is trying to become so powerful that. 
she can do as she pleases throughout 
the world. His remedy is for the 
United States and Great Britain to 
outdo the Russians. He would have 





CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


behind it! 


the matter, if it were merely a ques- 
tion as to whether the Russians or 
the British and Americans should rule 
the world, Americans would naturally 
decide that we and the British should 
have the ruling position. We should 
understand in advance, however, that 
we cannot come to that position with- 
out fighting wars which will probably 
destroy civilization. 

That, however, is not the only choice 
before us. The greatest hope of the 
world lies in building up the United 
Nations Organization. The United 
States and Great Britain should try 
to strengthen that organization, and 
it can be strengthened only if all the 
nations, including ourselves, are will- 
ing to submit to it problems of vital 
importance. 

Instead of charging the Russians 
with aggression, and instead of threat- 
ening that we will use force to check 
them, we might have said this to 
Russia: “There are many serious 
problems throughout the world; prob- 
lems which need to be solved fairly 


and justly if there is to be peace among 


nations. Some of these questions are 
of great importance to the United 
States and Great Britain. Among 
these are questions as to what shall 


be done with Egypt, India, Hong 
Kong, the East Indies, and the islands 
of the Pacific. We, the British and 
Americans, are willing to submit these 
problems for decision by the United 
Nations Organization if Russia will 
likewise let the UNO decide what 
shall be done about the governments of 
eastern Europe, about Iran, about 
Russia’s desire for access to the Medi- 
terranean, about Manchuria.” 

There is some chance that if the 
United States and Great Britain 
should make such a proposition as this, 
Russian fears of encirclement might 
be lessened. Seeing that the nations 
of which she is afraid were submitting 
their questions of security to the 
UNO, Russia might be less determined 
to seek her own self-protection in her 
own way. 

There is at least hope that such a 
program would succeed. There is no 
hope that war can be prevented if the 
United States and Great Britain, ig- 
noring the UNO, make plans to hold 
Russia in check by their own military 
power. 

If, after a proposition of this kind 
had been made, Russia still held out 
and insisted upon providing her own 
defense in her own way, the Russian 
question would be one for the United 
Nations to handle. A strong case 
could then be made against the Rus- 
sians. But we cannot justly complain 
against what Russia is doing on moral 
grounds so long as we say nothing 
about England’s holding millions of 
people in subjection. 


Present Policy Bad 


The present American policy to- 
ward Russia appears to be about as 
bad as it could be. We are scolding 
the Soviets and threatening to make 
war on them, At the same time, we 
are disbanding our Army and dis- 
charging so many men from the Navy 
that most of our ships cannot be oper- 
ated. We are allowing our air forces 
to disintegrate, and it is reported 
that military control of our scientists 
is so severe as to be seriously interfer- 
ing with progress in the field of atomic 
energy. We are waving an unloaded 
pistol in the face of the Russians— 
always a dangerous thing to do. A 
better policy, looking toward the se- 
curity of our country and the perma- 
nent peace of the world, would include 
the following items: 

(1) Put our own national house in 
order; find out how to settle the dis- 
putes between employers and workers; 
put an end to the anarchy which is 
crippling our industries; provide hous- 
ing for our people; deal with our prob- 
lems so effectively that democracy will 
seem attractive to the other peoples 
of the world. 

(2) Work wholeheartedly with the 
United Nations Organization; submit 
all issues with which we are involved 
to the UNO for settlement, and call 
upon other nations to do the same thing 
with their problems. 

(3) Maintain a strong military 
force so that we can effectively sup- 
port any program which the UNO may 
adopt to check aggression in any 


quarter of the globe, including Russia’s 


vast holdings. 

(4) Meanwhile, let there be less 
talking, less scolding, fewer threats, 
less fanning of the flames of suspicion 
and fear. 









| press, assembly, and religion. 
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ATOMIC-BOMB EXPERIMENTS. 


7 


ACME 


Radio-controlled planes will fly at different levels 


over the Pacific site where atomic-bomb tests will be made in the near future. 
These pilotless flights will show how planes stand up under atomic bombing at sea. 
5 The Flying Fortresses, shown above, are being “rehearsed.” 


This . . . Is London 


Edward R. Murrow, outstanding 
American radio commentator who 
spent the war years in England, 
recently returned to that country after 
a visit to the United States. His re- 
actions are enlightening: “Coming 
back to England after two months at 
home is like stepping from a warm, 
well-lighted, modern apartment into a 
Quonset hut. There are few signs of 
improvement: A little bit of fresh 
paint, a few windows replaced, a few 
more air-raid shelters removed.” 

Mr. Murrow pointed out that the 
food situation is still acute in Britain. 
Food is still strictly rationed. Adults 
are lucky if they obtain two fresh eggs 
per month. Oranges and lemons are 
scarce and are sold only for children. 
White bread has not been seen for over 
six years. The average American eats 
as much meat in a day as an English- 
man eats in a week. Today, as during 
the war, the chief foods are cabbage 
and potatoes. Winning the war has not 
improved Britain’s diet. 


Constitution for Japan 


The proposed new Japanese consti- 
tution, like many Japanese products, 
is an imitation. It has borrowed from 
the best the western democracies have 
to offer. It looks like a good imitation, 
but only after it is tested will we know 


whether it will work well and whether 


it will bring decided changes in Japan- 
ese life. 

From the United States, the Japan- 
ese have taken the idea of a two- 


| house legislature with all members 


elected by the people. Like Britain, 
| the Japanese have made their ruler— 
| the emperor—a figurehead, a symbol 
only. Like both Britain and France, 
the Japanese are to have a prime min- 
_ ster and a cabinet which will stay in 
' office only so long as they are sup- 


| ported by a majority of the members 


of the legislature. 

From all democracies the Japanese 
_ have copied the idea that the power 
' of the government comes from the 
| people. They have included a Bill of 
_ Rights to guarantee freedom of speech, 
And 
» from the Atlantic Charter they have 
added the prinaiples that freedom 
| from want and fear are also among the 


fundamental rights of all the people. 

There is one part of the Japanese 
constitution which is not copied from 
any other constitution in the world. 
That is the provision declaring that 
war is forever renounced as a method 
of dealing with other nations. The 
Japanese army, navy, and air force are 
permanently abolished. 

This proposed new constitution was 
drawn up by the present Japanese 
cabinet and has been approved by both 
General MacArthur and Emperor Hiro- 
hito. Next month the Japanese Diet 
(legislature) will vote on it and pos- 
sibly make some changes. 


“Expedition Frostbite’ 


A recent issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER told about “Exercise Musk 
Ox,” the Canadian expedition to the 
Arctic. This expedition has invaded 
the frozen north to test snow equip- 
ment and cold-weather clothing, and 
to collect information concerning the 
possibility of troop movements across 
the Arctic regions. 

The United States also is carrying 
out an Arctic project for military pur- 
poses, commonly known as “Expedition 
Frostbite.” The 45,000-ton  super- 
carrier Midway has been cruising off 
the coast of Greenland, carrying out 
experiments in cold-weather flying and 
fighting. 


In the last few days, the Midway has 
been testing its naval aircraft and 
armament under low-temperature con- 
ditions. Her planes have been taking 
off from the deck of the carrier to 
bomb and shell targets towed some 600 
yards behind the ship. Experts find 
the results of these tests valuable to 
check against results secured under 
normal weather conditions. 

Though the Midway is undoubtedly 
more comfortable than the Musk- 
Ox snowmobiles, our expedition has 
already had more than a taste of hard- 
ship and danger. During the first week 
of exercises, one pilot and three air- 
craft were lost. Cold, blizzards, and 
floating ice will continue to harass the 
expedition until it heads back to its 
base at Norfolk, Virginia. 

Expedition Frostbite is one of a 
series of Arctic test operations which 
began as long ago as 1938. Now that 
long-range planes are expected to 
transform the polar regions from an 
impassable barrier to an aerial cross- 
roads, these defense tests have as- 
sumed a new importance. 


The Argentine Election 


As we go to press, reports from 
Argentina indicate that Colonel Juan 
Peron has been elected to the presi- 
dency. Although the final returns are 
not in, Peron is so far ahead of the 
other candidate that there can be little 
doubt of the final count. What does 
Peron’s election mean to the United 
States? 

Many of our readers will recall that 
two weeks before the Argentine elec- 
tions our State Department strongly 
attacked Colonel Peron on the grounds 
that he is dangerously pro-fascist. At 
that time, a number of people felt that 
it was unwise for our government to 
appear to be interfering in the affairs 
of another country. It was argued 
that the Argentine people might re- 
sent our action and would elect Peron 
to show their displeasure for “Yankee 
interference.” Now that the Argen- 
tine people have reacted in that way, 
the United States is left in an em- 
barrassing position, the critics say. 

These critics admit that there is 
little doubt of the guilt of Peron and 
the men around him. However, they 
argue that action should not have come 
from us alone but from all the Amer- 
ican countries, or the UNO. 

This whole question may still come 
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Lillian Gish, as Miss Susie in the motion picture Miss Susie Slagle’s, poses with some 
of the medical students who board in her home 
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before the UNO. The United States 
insisted a year ago that Argentina be 
admitted to the UNO even though cer. 
tain other nations were opposed. But 
if Argentina is still keeping fascism 
alive as a world menace, there may 
now be strong demands that she be ex. 
pelled from the UNO. 

Meanwhile there is much discussion 
about how this situation may affect 
the Inter-American Conference sched- 
uled to be held in Rio de Janeiro this 
month. 


New World Court 


Congress is considering at present a 
measure which would oblige the United 
States to accept decisions of the Inter. 
national Court of Justice in all dis. 
putes which may be settled by inter. 
national law. 

This Court was established by the 
United Nations Charter to take the 
place of the League of Nations World 
Court. Like the World Court, the new 
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John W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education (see educational 
article on page 1). 


International Court of Justice sits at 
The Hague in the Netherlands. It 
consists of 15 judges who are elected 
from as many countries by the General 
Assembly and the Security Council of 
the United Nations Organization. 

But it is one thing to establish a 
court and quite another to have it re- 
spected and obeyed. If nations refuse 
to abide by its decisions, the Court is 
practically worthless. On the other 
hand, if the UNO should try to compel 
its members to accept the decisions 
whether they like them or not, a cry 
would at once be raised that a super- 
government had been established and 
nations were no longer fully independ- 
ent powers. ; 

To dodge this difficulty, the UNO. 
Charter provides that no country need’ 
be bound by a Court ruling unless it 
has voluntarily brought the matter to 
the Court. Once a nation has appealed 
to the Court, however, it is required to 
accept the decision. Also, no nation 
can be compelled to use the Court in 4 
dispute unless that nation has agreed 
in advance to abide in all cases by the 
Court’s decisions. 

In order to strengthen the power of © 
the Court, member nations have been — 
invited to agree in advance that they 
will abide by its decisions. They are 


asked to state that whenever an argu- 
ment arises over the meaning of 4 
treaty or a point of international law, 
they will accept the decision of the In- 
ternational Court. 

Late last year a joint resolution Was 
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uced in both Houses of Congress 
jp authorize the President to announce 
ur acceptance of the Court’s decisions 
ip all such matters. The measure is 
¢ill in committee in both Houses, but 
the President has now gone on record 
ss approving it. 


Science and the Army 


Since the end of the war there has 
heen more and more discussion by 
stomic scientists about the control 
ghich the Army has over their work. 
) Exeny leading physicists claim that 
they cannot pursue their atomic studies 
freely because the Army does not per- 
mit them to exchange ideas with one 
another. 

In a recent speech, Dr. Edward Con- 
don, who helped to develop the atomic 
bomb and who is now the director of 
the Bureau of Standards, stated that 
“military operations and scientific re- 
search are two quite different kinds of 
human activity” and that “science 
simply will not go forward under 
domination.” 

Dr. Condon stressed the fact that 
“physicists are forbidden to communi- 
cate on some ideas except through of- 
fcial channels, involving censorship by 
Army officers without knowledge and 
so without competence.” He went on 
further to say that scientists should be 
permitted to exchange information 
with atomic specialists in other coun- 
tries, as they have in the past. 

These ideas are shared by a number 
of other leading scientists who have 
been insisting on more freedom from 
Army control. They have won a point 
by being given a larger measure of 
control of the atomic bomb tests to be 
held soon in the south Pacific. 





Breaking Track Records 


The track season is here again and 
athletes are getting into shape, hope- 
ful of setting new records. Once again, 
the old question is being raised: How 
can men go on setting new records in 
sports which have been in existence 
fora great many years? Why do men 
not reach physical limits beyond which 
they cannot go? 

One answer is that we are still im- 
proving sports equipment. Racing 
tracks today are scientifically designed 
for maximum speed. Track shoes are 
lighter, softer, and better made. Bam- 
boo poles for vaulting are lighter and 
more flexible. 

For the shot put, we no longer use 
the solid iron ball. Instead, we have de- 
veloped a smaller brass ball, filled with 
mercury. It is easier to manage and 
can be “snapped” off the fingers rather 
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There is still time to get your name on 
a national roll of honor 
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HOUSING FOR VETS. Veterans who are students at the Rhode Island State College 





are living in Quonset huts. 


than pushed off the heel of the hand. 
Watches for timing races can now 
record a tenth of a second, while not 
very many years ago the best watches 
could not record less than a fifth of a 
second. 

Moreover, modern athletes are better 
equipped physically than their ances- 
tors. Army records show that the 
average man today is two inches taller 
and 11 pounds heavier than his grand- 
father 50 years ago. Every one of his 
dimensions has increased except the 
width of his hips. 

Finally, we are constantly learning 
better training methods and more 
efficient techniques. For example, 
runners used to start from a standing 
position, but we learned that the start- 
ing crouch would increase sprinting 
records. The slow-motion camera has 
made it possible to study the methods 
of champions and teach them to all 
athletes. 


Miss Susie Slagle’s 


Miss Susie Slagle’s, the new Para- 
mount movie, tells an interesting story 
about a group of young medical 
students and their home life at Miss 
Slagle’s boardinghouse. The film 
reaches its climax when a diphtheria 
epidemic sweeps the city, and the 
young doctors take their part in saving 
lives. 

It is an appealing, dramatic story, 
and the cast is excellent. Lillian Gish 
returns to the screen after many years, 
and a new Broadway “find,” Joan 
Caulfield, plays a starring role in her 
first film. Other leads are Veronica 
Lake, Sonny Tufts and Bill Edwards. 
Audiences will notice that Miss Lake 
has dropped her glamour in this pic- 
ture and plays the part of a courageous 
nurse. 


Everyone Loses 


Figures recently compiled show that 
the wave of postwar industrial dis- 
putes has cost the country billions of 
dollars. As in the case of war, every- 
one loses to some extent. 

In the first place, striking workers 
lose pay. During the first six months 
of peace abroad, the wages-and-hours 
conflict at home cost 63,000,000 man- 
days of labor, and deprived striking 
workmen of $560,000,000. The average 
steelworker will have to work two and 
a half years to make up his lost wages. 

Many non-striking workers lose pay, 
too. Some industries have to lay off 
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Many lived in such huts during their war service. 


men because strikes elsewhere have 
stopped the flow of raw materials or 
parts. 

Then there are lost profits. As yet 
no reliable figure on this loss has been 
published, but we know that work 
stoppages since the end of the war have 
reduced factory output by an average 
of five per cent. 

Finally, the consumer loses heavily— 
how much no one knows. In these 
losses must be included the sums we 
continue to pay for patching up our 
old automobiles, old dwellings, old 
household articles, and clothes. More- 
over, so long as factories are tied up 
with strikes, many low-priced prod- 
ucts continue to be scarce. 


Pressure Groups 


Recently a Gallup poll of public 
opinion showed that 73 per cent of 
the people in this country are in favor 
of continuing price control. On the 
same day this information was an- 
nounced, however, the newspapers also 
carried a story that the United States 
Senate had slashed the funds needed 
by the Office of Price Administration 
to enforce price control during the 
next few months. Why is it that the 
Senate took this action, apparently 
contrary to the will of a majority of 
the people? 

Any political observer can tell you 
the answer in two words—pressure 
groups, Certain businessmen and in- 
dustrialists (although not a majority 
according to the Gallup poll) believe 
that they will gain by the lifting of 
price controls. Their leading organi- 
zations, including the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, are bringing 
strong pressure on Congress not only 
to cut OPA’s funds, but also to 
abolish price control entirely. 

Congress listens to individuals and 
organizations who are most active in 
expressing their wishes and who are 
able to control the most votes at elec- 
tion time. Unfortunately, most Amer- 
icans are not active citizens. They pay 
little attention to public issues; they 
do not inform themselves about what 
Congress is doing; they do not express 
their views to their congressmen. 
Even though they dislike the way a 
congressman votes, they are likely 
to forget by election time, and they 
are not organized to defeat candidates 
who vote the wrong way. 

Pressure groups, on the other hand, 
are well organized. They may be 
small, but they are powerful. 


They: 





employ lobbyists who stay in Wash- 
ington and continually exert influence 
on Congress to vote the way the pres- 
sure group wishes. When critical 
issues arise, they flood Congress with 
letters and telegrams expressing their 
views. And they never forget. When 
election time comes, they work actively 
to defeat those congressmen who did 
not vote their way. 

It is only natural that Congress is 
strongly influenced by these groups. 
Until ordinary Americans become 
politically active day in and day out, 
important laws will continue to be 
made by pressure groups. 


Waterproof Clothes 


Clothing, drapes, and other textiles 
can now be made water resistant 
simply by rinsing them in a newly 
developed liquid. During the war, the 
Army used this treatment successfully 
on uniforms, blankets, and tents. Now 
cloth for civilian use is being water- 
proofed by the same method. Before 
long, stores will be carrying water- 
proofed jackets, slacks, shirts, play- 
suits, shoes, hats, dresses, shades, and 
drapes. 

Materials treated by the new method 
do not spot easily, according to tests. 
Treated garments also retain their 
press longer and are less likely to 
wrinkle. The liquid does not change 
the color of fabrics and it tends to 
make them softer to the touch. 


| SMILES 


Lieutenant (angrily): “Who told you 
to put flowers on the colonel’s desk?” 

Godesies “The colonel, sir.” 

Lieutenant: “Pretty, aren’t they?” 


* 2? & 


“The roof is so bad that the rain comes 
through on my head. How much longer 
is this going to continue?” wrote the 
angry tenant. 

“What do you think I am—a weather 
prophet?” replied the landlord. 


x * * 


Customer: “Here’s that last pair of 
trousers you made for me. I want them 
reseated. You know, I sit a lot.” 

Tailor: “Yes, and I hope 
brought the bill to be receipted. 
know I’ve stood a lot.” 
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“Here’s my report card and one of your 
old ones I found in the attic.” 


Irate Professor: “Young man, do you 
know anything about this course?” 

Student: “A little, sir. What would 
you like to know?” 


= 2 
He (at baseball game): “Oh, look, we 


have a man on every base now.” 
She: “That’s nothing, so has the other 


side.” 
= 2 @ 

She: “Did anyone ever tell you how 
wonderful you are?” 
a ae “No, I don’t think anyone ever 
i Rad 
She: “Then I’d like to know how and 
when you got the idea.” 
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SUDDUTH IN WASHINGTON STAR 


Schools from Maine to the Gulf and across the country are overcrowded 


Education Is Handicapped 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Emergency certificates are issued, per- 
mitting the employment of teachers 
who have not had as much training as 
is ordinarily required. In one year 
during the war, 80,000 such teachers 
were taken into the school systems of 
the country. This was almost a tenth 
of all the teachers in American schools. 
Of course, some of these teachers 
are doing good work, despite their lack 
of training. But, in general, it is true 
that teachers who have received spe- 
cial training can do better work. 
Unfortunately, the prospects of re- 
lief from the teacher shortages are 
not bright. Enrolment in teachers’ col- 
leges fell during the war to less than 
half the usual number. Today there 
are fewer young men and women pre- 
paring to enter the teaching field than 
was the case in the prewar years. 


Low Salaries 


Low salaries are largely responsible 
for this situation. The average annual 
teacher’s, principal’s, and supervisor’s 
salary in elementary and secondary 
schools was $1,470 at the beginning of 
the war. In 1943 only 1 teacher in 4 
received more than $2,000 and 1 out 
of 4 was paid less than $1,000 a year. 

Other professions were paid much 
better. The average income of a phy- 
sician was $5,047; of lawyers, $4,794; 
of veterinarians, $2,657. Factory 
workers received much more than 
teachers. Their average annual wage 
in 1942 was $2,045. Despite the fact 
that teachers must go through a long 
training period, and that they have the 
vitally important task of educating the 
nation’s youth, fully one-third of them 
receive less than our national govern- 
ment pays the women who scrub floors 
and polish furniture in the capital. 

Though teachers’ salaries are ex- 
tremely low in comparison to the in- 
comes of most other people, many 
highly trained and competent teachers 
remain in the profession because of 
their interest in the work and their 
unselfish determination to serve where 
they are most needed. But many others 
are lured away from teaching by 
higher salaries, and too few competent 
men and women become teachers. 

Schools are suffering also from over- 
crowding. During the war, construc- 
tion work was limited largely to war 
plants and materials. The schools 
naturally suffered. Few school build- 
ings-could be erected. Edward A. Har- 
ris, writing in the Washington Eve- 


ning Star, estimates that the yearly 
expenditure for school facilities before 
the war averaged $270,000,000. This 
was the period from 1920 to 1940. 
Construction costs fell to $70,000,000 
in 19438, and to $50,000,000 in 1944, 

Since there has been so little build- 
ing during recent years, many schools 
are badly overcrowded. The situation 
is made worse because enrolment is 
increasing. Thousands of boys and 
girls who left school to take war jebs 
are now returning to the classroom. 
Servicemen, taking advantage of the 
fact that the GI Bill of Rights gives 
them assistance in going to school, are 
seeking education. It is predicted that 
2,250,000 veterans will enter school. 

To meet the needs of the over- 
crowded schools, the National Educa- 
tion Association estimates that $1,347,- 
000,000 a year should be spent for 
school buildings and equipment during 
the next 10 years. This is far more 
than has ever been spent for such pur- 
poses, and there is little prospect that 
such a program will be carried out 
unless the American public can be 
made to understand school needs, and 
unless an effective campaign is carried 
on for school support. 


Unequal Opportunity 


Another serious problem is the in- — 


equality of educational opportunity in 
this country. A young person living 
in the country, for example, does not 
have the same chance of an education 
that a city youth has. Schools are not 
so good in country districts. This is 
indicated by the fact that the average 
teacher’s salary in rural schools is 
$959, but in city schools it is $1,955. 

Certain states which are largely 
rural, and which do not have factories 
or large industrial plants, obtain less 
money from taxation than other states 
do, and they are able to spend less on 
the schools. United States Commis- 
sioner of Education John W. Stude- 
baker makes comparisons in the April, 
1946, American Magazine. He says: 

“Whereas 90 per cent of Nebraska’s 
youths between 5 and 17 are enrolled 
in schools, only 75 per cent of Arkan- 
sas’s youths are enrolled. On an aver- 
age, a 20-year-old person in Utah has 5 
more years of schooling behind him 
than a 20-year-old in one of the south- 
ern states. Michigan pupils receive, 
on an average, 2 more months of 
schooling each year than Mississippi 
pupils. New York spends about $185 








on each elementary and secondary 
school pupil’s education during a yee" 
whereas Mississippi spends abou 

“But do not jump hastily to the o 
clusion that the southern states mei.- 
tioned and others are more indifferent 
to schooling than the states with 
greater resources. Actually, the South 
as a whole makes a greater effort than 
any other region to educate its chil- 
dren and youth.” 

Mr. Studebaker goes on to say, how- 
ever, that the South simply does not 
have as much money to spend on edu- 
cation as the North does. He points 
out that 14 southern states received 
only 21 per cent of the nation’s income 
and yet have 35 per cent of the young 
people of America to educate. In Mis- 
sissippi, for example, the average 
yearly income per person is about $528, 
whereas in New York state it is $1,519. 
Thus, even though Mississippi and the 
other southern states spend a larger 
proportion of their income for educa- 
tion than do richer states, the actual 
amount in terms of dollars is less. 

Furthermore, if we are to achieve 
equality of educational opportunity in 
this country, more money must be 
made available for Negro schooling. 
In 9 of the states which maintain 
separate schools for Negroes, the 
amount spent per Negro pupil is only 
one-third of the amount spent for 
white students. In 17 states, the sal- 
aries for Negro teachers are only half 
those paid to white teachers. On the 
average, school buildings and equip- 
ment for colored pupils do not compare 
with those for white pupils. 


Federal Aid 


Many students of this problem be- 
lieve that the federal government 
should take a hand in doing away with 
inequalities of educational opportu- 
nity. They argue that the whole na- 
tion is affected by how well or how 
poorly trained the American people 
are, regardless of the states in which 
these people may live. The national 
government, they contend, should 
grant aid for the support of schools 
in the less well-to-do states, so that 
they may bring educational standards 
up to the average of the nation. 

This plan is opposed by those who 
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think that if the federal gover, 
gives financial assistance to 
schools, it will take part in their 
trol, In the long run, it is said, 
cation will be freer and make Rreater 
progress under state control. 
Supporters of federal aid bel 

however, that it would be Possible 4, 
give federal aid while leaving the 
































schools completely under local coy . 
Effective safeguards, they say, cou ad 
be worked out. 2 
Such are some of the educatj tac 
problems with which the nation 49? 
faced today. If the American “git 
will devote attention to these prob. f occ 
lems, and will spend the nee 4 
money to improve their schools, » 

: : : rec 
can continue the progress in this t, tho 
mendously important field that hy 
been achieved in the past. An indig. 5 
tion of the advancement which hy} ¥%! 
been made in American education try 
be seen by the fact that “since 19 ( 
the percentage of young peor jy} thi 
tween 14 and 17 enrolled in full-tin, 
high schools has increased from } 
to 73 per cent.” ’ 

Need Is Great ~ 

Never before in our history, hoy. a 

ever, has there been such urgent neq m 

for first-rate schools which are capabh yc 
of turning out first-rate citizens, \j. 
tional and international problems ay 

more complicated than ever before, If th 

we are to solve them, and if wea) ™ 

to survive the dangers of the Atom s¢ 
Age, we shall need far more highly 

trained. citizens than we have noy,| yo 

The schools are faced with the diffieyt } at 

task of preparing tomorrow’s citizey } P« 

to think straight, to substitute logk} é 
for emotion and prejudice, to promo 
the ideal of public spirit and servie 

as well as the desire for private gain) ' 3s 

—in short, to train citizens who ca a 

make democracy work and wipeoutwar,| in 
If the schools succeed at this task, 

your generation may enjoy a measure y 

of prosperity and security unparalleed | J, 

in the history of the world. If they} cu 

fail, the consequences may be dit le 

astrous, With such stakes involve, | p, 

all of us should bend every effort in | ge 

making our schools better than ever | ™ 
before, and in supporting all respon 

sible campaigns aimed at this goal. 
i) 
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th} 1, Why are the nation’s schools so 

tro. B prowded today ? 

oul 9,To what extent is there a 
tacher shortage at the present time? 

‘ f}, How do teacher salaries compare 

onl with those of other professions and 

rh # occupations? 

ay 4 Why do students in some states 

WE receive much better schooling than 

tf those of other states? 

: 5. What plan is suggested to give 
young people in all parts of the coun- 

bh. try equal educational opportunities? 

1 6. Give one argument in favor of 

be | this plan, and one against it. 

time 
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1, In your opinion, would the nation 
gain or lose by having the federal gov- 
ernment grant financial aid to low-in- 
come states, so that they could spend 
more money on their schools? Explain 
your position. 

9. Do you think there is anything 
that students might do to focus com- 
munity attention on the needs of their 
schools? 


8. Do you or do you not feel that 
you are preparing in school to become 
an effective and active citizen in the 
political life of your community and 
nation? 
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Allied Relations 


1, What evidence is presented by 
those who contend that Russia has 
launched a “program of aggression?” 


2. How do the defenders of Russia 
try to show that British foreign policy 
has been no better than the Soviet’s? 


8, In what way is it claimed that the 
United States is not cooperating suf- 
ficiently with the UNO? 


4. What kind of a foreign policy is 
suggested by those who feel that it will 
be impossible to work with Russia? 


5. What four steps are recom- 
mended as a policy for security by 
those who think there is still a chance 
of our getting along with Russia? 
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Discussion 
1. Do you or do you not agree with 
Winston Churchill and other leaders 
who contend that Russia offers the 
steatest threat to peace? 


2, Have the United States and Brit- 
ain, in your opinion, done everythiag 
they reasonably could to make the 

0 strong and effective? 


|} 3. What do you think is the safest 


amd wisest foreign policy which the 
ted States could adopt now? 
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Suggested Study Guide 
for Students 


United States and Russia can get along 
together if we adopt a firm policy in our 
dealings with that country. 


“Key to Moves of Soviet Union,” and 
“New Tensions in the Big Three,” The 
United States News, February 8 and 
March 8, 1946. These two articles give a 
clear picture of events leading up to the 
present crisis, with a summary of the 
issues involved. 


“Russia and Her Neighbors in Europe,” 
by Vera Micheles Dean, The Atlantic, 
March 1946. The author presents a his- 
torical discussion of Russia’s relations 
with the countries which now lie in the 
Soviet “sphere of influence.” 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why does the outcome of the 
recent Argentine election present an 
embarrassing and difficult problem for 
our government? 


2. What recent Senate action on the 
OPA indicated the influence of pres- 
sure groups over our lawmakers? 


3. How will the construction of a 
dam across the Yangtze River benefit 
China? 

4, Give several reasons for the con- 
stant improvement in records which 
are made in running, jumping, pole 
vaulting, and other track events. 


5. How has the discovery of the 
atomic bomb affected the freedom and 
progress of scientists? 


6. Do you or do you not think that 
Lieutenant Hallmark, if he had been 
given a last-minute reprieve by the 
Japanese, would be working hard today 
for the preservation of peace? Do 
you feel that you are doing everything 
you can along this line? 


7. What is meant by “Expedition 
Frostbite”? 


8. What important provision is there 
in the newly drawn Japanese constitu- 
tion—a provision which is found in no 
other such document in the world? 


9. Briefly explain the decision which 
Congress is being asked to make with 
respect to the International Court of 
Justice. 


10. Why may it be said that govern- 
ment subsidies are an important fea- 
ture of American life? 





Volcanic Islands 


The black, rocky island which re- 
cently rose from the sea about 200 
miles from the main Japanese island 
of Honshu has had many counterparts 
in the Pacific Ocean and elsewhere. 
Those mighty forces which cause 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are 
still capable of throwing up new moun- 
tains or causing the earth’s surface 
to sink here or there, and when dis- 
turbances of this sort occur under the 
ocean they often cause islands to ap- 
pear or disappear. 

Bogoslof Island, in the Aleutians, 
was born this way in 1796. Nearly a 
hundred years later a new island ap- 
peared less than a mile away, and 
today a continuous strip of land joins 
the two. Falcon Island, of the Tonga 
group south of Samoa, was first seen 
in 1867, sank about the turn of the 
century, reappeared as a sizable cone 
in 1927, and is now nothing but a 
low shoal. Several years ago Britain 
claimed an island which had appeared 
near the coast of Trinidad not far 
from Venezuela. The new island 
stayed just long enough to be claimed 
and then sank beneath the ocean waves. 
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EXECUTED BY THE JAPS. These two young American fliers (Sgt. Harold A. Spatz, 
left, and Lt. Dean E. Hallmark), and one other airman, were executed when 
came down in Japanese territory after the famous Doolittle raid over Tokyo in 19 


Doomed Pilot’s Last Letter 


Dying in a War He Did Not Understand, His Message Is a Real 
Challenge to All of Us to Work for Peace 


HE letter which is here reprinted 

was written by a young lieutenant, 
a pilot, who was captured by the 
Japanese after having participated in 
the famous “Doolittle air raid” over 
Tokyo. He had just been informed 
that he was to be executed, and the 
letter which he wrote to his father, 
mother, and sister reveals the agony 
of spirit and the confusion of mind 
one is likely to experience when he 
knows that he is doomed. Here is the 
letter: 


“Dear Mother, Dad and Sis: 


“T hardly know what to say. They 
have just told me that I am liable to 
execution. I can hardly believe it. I 
am at a complete loss for words. After 
the good treatment that I received in 
the hands of the Japanese in Tokyo 
and elsewhere. I ama prisoner of war 
and I thought I would be taken care 
of until the end of the war. 

“I didn’t want the war in the first 
place. I came on the bombing mis- 
sion because I was told to and because 
I was an Army pilot. I knew that 
there would be some danger but it was 
war and after I was told where I was 
going I wondered how it would all 
come out. I never dreamed of the out- 
come. 

“T have a heart and didn’t ever want 
anyone to die because of me. So that 
is why I have always been against war. 
I wish there was some way that war 
could be avoided and that peace would 
be everlasting in the world. 

“In my mission I know that I had a 
bad feeling after it was over because I 
had dropped real bombs. I have 
dreamed of peace ever since the war 
started and now I can’t understand 
why I am put in such a bad position. 

“T don’t know what to think further 
—except that I want you all to take 
good care of yourselves because you 
were all that I had. Everything that I 
have goes to Mother and Dad, and help 
Hershel and Mozelle. I don’t want to 
write too much because I am in a daze. 
I did everything that the Japanese 
have asked me to and tried to co- 
operate with them because I knew that 
my part in the war was over. 

“T knew that other important cities 


‘ such as Berlin, London and others have 


been bombed and the pilots captured 
and treated as prisoners of war, and I 


thought that I or any other pilot 
should be treated the same—after all, 
I have never had any bad feeling to- 
ward the Japanese. 

“T can’t write all my friends and tell 
them my thoughts so you all will have 
to do that for me. I know that you 
all don’t have too much but what little 
my insurance can help you will be 
some. 

“Tt still seems that I am in a dream 
and can’t believe what is happening. I 
wish the court would reconsider and 
have a heart for us and try to under- 
stand that we have people at home that 
love us and we them and. that we would 
like to.see them again and live in peace. 
I wanted to be a commercial pilot and 
would have been if it hadn’t been for 
this war—Mother, you try to stand up 
under this and pray. And Dad, you 
do the same, and Sister. 

‘Well, I will close and not write any 
more but I don’t know how to end this 
letter but will end by sending you all 
my love. ; 

“Lt. Dean E. Hallmark.” 


This young man did not want war 
and did not understand it. He was 
caught in a trap and it was too late to 
get out. He had no control over his 
tragic destiny. 

What would he not have given for a 
few months or a few years? Then he 
could have devoted himself to a study 
of the causes of war. Perhaps he could 
have had some influence in the effort 
to avoid war. If, in spite of all that 
he could do, war had come, he would at 
least have understood it. He would 
have felt the exultation of those who 
know that they are dying for a great 
cause, 

He did not have time to engage in 
such studies and to exert his influence. 
The young men and women now in the 
schools do have time. They cannot 
prevent wars merely by wishing for 
peace. They can help to prevent them 
by understanding the conditions under 
which wars are likely to come and con- 
ditions under which peace is likely to 
prevail. This is not an easy task, but 


. the goal is worthy of great and con- 


tinuous effort. Young people, espe- 

cially, should devote their energies to 

preventing war, for they are more 

likely to be called upon to bear the 

brunt of any future conflict. 
' 
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Huge Dam to Be Constructed on Yangtze River} 


Its Benefits Will Be Distributed Over Large Territory and Population 


N the Denver office of the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation, plans 
are being drawn for the world’s great- 
est irrigation and hydroelectric-power 
project. Interestingly enough, the 
project is not for America. It belongs 
to China, the least industrialized of the 
great powers, and constitutes the key- 
stone of her modernization program. 
To appreciate the magnitude of the 
undertaking, you must imagine it 
transplanted to our own country. Sup- 
pose the Mississippi were hundreds of 
miles longer and that it roared through 
a deep canyon between Iowa and 
Illinois. Picture all the people of North 
America crowded into a basin, the rim 
of which lay 500 miles from the 
canyon. Now, suppose that we planned 
to block the canyon with a crescent- 
shaped wall higher than Boulder Dam 
and more massive than Grand Coulee, 
thus creating a lake which would sup- 
ply electric power and irrigation water 
to the entire basin. It is a project 
such as this that China will undertake 
in harnessing her Yangtze River. 
The Yangtze is the longest of the 
three great Chinese rivers and the 
most important commercially. Rising 
three miles above sea level in the wild 
mountains north of Tibet, it winds 
more than 3,000 miles to pour its 
muddy water into the Yellow Sea. 
With its many tributaries and its 


Role of Government Subsidies in U.S. Life 


Numerous American Industries Have Benefited from Federal Grants 


HE House of Representatives has 

recently voted down a proposal to 
provide federal “subsidies,” or grants 
of money, for the purpose of speeding 
the program for building houses for 
veterans. This particular subsidy may 
or may not have been a good thing for 
the housing industry, for veterans, 
and for the country as a whole. On 
that point, opinion is divided. The 
subsidy idea itself, however, is not a 
new one. It is almost as old as the 
government. 

In earlier days of our country the 
government provided large gifts or 
subsidies to the railroads. From 1850 
to 1871, a period of rapid railway con- 
struction, the government gave the 
railway companies a great deal of land 
which was owned by the public. The 
land thus given away amounted to 
about one-twelfth of all the area of 
the United States. Territories equal 
almost to the area of Texas, or five 
times the area of New York, were pre- 
sented as a gift to the companies. 

These tremendous gifts were not 
made merely for the benefit of the rail- 
way companies. The idea was that the 
nation needed more railroad lines, but 
that the private companies did not 
have enough money to build them with- 
out help. It was thought that, if the 
government aided in the construction 
of the roads, the whole nation would 
benefit. 

Congress also had the public welfare 
in mind when it granted subsidies to 
American shipping companies. These 
companies could not build and operate 
ocean-going vessels as cheaply as cer- 
tain foreign nations could. Foreign 
companies were driwing American 


hundreds of connecting canals, it forms 
a system of waterways which serves 
the greater part of China proper. The 
steamers which ply its lower course 
and the junks and smaller craft which 
go farther inland distribute half of the 
sea commerce of the country. 

Important as the river is now, it is 
capable of playing a much greater part 
in the life of modern China. As else- 
where in the country, waterpower in 
the Yangtze basin is used only for 
grinding grain in old-fashioned mills 
and lifting water into irrigation 
ditches.. The irrigation system itself 
is much as it was a thousand years 
ago, and the only means of flood con- 
trol are still the ancient earthen dikes 
and the broad overflow lakes which lie 
between Ichang and Hankow. Dis- 
astrous floods are less common here 
than in the valley of the Yellow River, 
but in 1931 the Yangtze overflowed its 
banks in the most terrible flood ever 
recorded anywhere, spreading its 
waters over 34,000 square miles. 

The gigantic dam now in blueprints 
will back up the Yangtze’s water in a 
reservoir 250 miles long, a lake twice 
as large as the one behind Boulder 
Dam. This reservoir would hold back 
the river in flood season and would 
supply ample water for irrigation dur- 
ing dry spells. It could generate about 
twice as much current as Boulder Dam, 
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JOHNSON 
The proposed dam, shown on the map, 
will control floods and give China much 
needed electric power along her mighty 
river, the Yangtze. 


Grand Coulee, and Shasta combined. 
Half of its power would electrify the 
area of a circle 1,000 miles in diameter, 
and the other half would turn the 
wheels of much-needed chemical-fer- 
tilizer plants. These plants, it is 
estimated, would fill all China’s re- 
quirements and provide a large surplus 
for export. 

In addition, the dam would extend 
the limit of steam navigation several 
hundred miles upstream. At present 





lines off the seas. This was thought 
to be a bad thing, for it was felt that 
in case of war a large American mer- 
chant marine would be an advantage. 
Accordingly Congress provided that 
ships carrying the American flag 
should be given subsidies or gifts large 
enough so that they could afford to 
stay in business. 

During recent years, the same policy 
has been followed with respect to air 
transportation companies. American 
aviation has been encouraged by the 
payment of subsidies to American air- 
lines. 

The tariff, in a sense, is a subsidy. 
It protects American manufacturers 
against foreign competition. It thus 
enables these companies to charge 


higher prices for their products than 
they could charge if they had to meet 
foreign competition. This is a favor 
to the manufacturers, and the Ameri- 
can people pay for the favor in the in- 
creased prices of the things they buy. 
Thus, they are actually paying a “sub- 
sidy” to their manufacturers. 

Recently, farmers producing certain 
kinds of products have been given sub- 
sidies. Because they receive gifts from 
the government, they can produce food 
that people require without charging 
higher prices for it. The government 
thinks the nation saves money in the 
long run by paying farmers to keep 
their prices down, since all other prices 
would rise if farm prices did. 

Those who have been trying to get 
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U. S. railways, in early days, received large federal subsidies 









































































the gorges and rapids above I¢ 

are impassable except for smal] boats 
hauled by gangs of coolies, but, when 
the dam deepens the course, Steamers 
will sail as far as the wartime capital 
of Chungking. Plans call for enormony 
cranes which will straddle the Iyck 
and lift specially constructed river 
steamers. Carrying the ship, fh 
cranes will roll past the dam and lower 
the vessel into the water beyond, 

The father of this ambitious Scheme 
for harnessing the Yangtze jg John 
Lucian Savage, formerly chief design. 
ing engineer of the U. S. Bureay of 
Reclamation. Having designed Boy). 
der Dam, Grand Coulee Dam, and 60 
others, Mr. Savage is the world’s lead. 
ing expert in dam construction, He 
made his first Yangtze survey in 1948 
when Japanese guns were firing only 
a few miles away, and his enthusiastic 
report won over Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek immediately. The Chinese 
government assigned its engineers to 
start planning the project and asked 
the United States for technical aggigt. 
ance. 

Our country is very glad to help. 
Not only will the dam play a part jn 
building a strong, modern China, but 
it may provide American industry 
with many millions of customers for 
its electrical equipment and other 
manufactured goods. 


the government to give housing sub- 
sidies feel that such grants of money 
would be in the national interest. They 
say that much of the money would be 
given to factories which are beginning 
to produce houses on a mass scale. 
Thus, it is argued, the housing pro- 
gram would be speeded up greatly, 
benefiting veterans and the entire na- 
tion. 

In each individual case when sul 
sidies are discussed, the question is 
always raised: Will the subsidy helpa 
great many people or only a few! 
Opinion is usually divided on the 
matter. But while a specific subsidy 
may be questioned on the basis of 
whether or not it is wise and just 
subsidies in general cannot logically 
be criticized as being mere charity 
“un-American,” as they frequent} 
are criticized, for they have long beet 
an important feature of our econom 
life. 





The International Ice Patrol has 
resumed its peacetime work of proved 
ing North Atlantic commerce from We 
menace of the iceberg. Operating ® 
a base at Argentia, Newfoum 
two U.S. Coast Guard cutters are now 
patrolling the sea lanes. The cost Gay ¢ 
the patrol is shared by all the nation 
whose ships use these waters. 

Between March and June thou 
sands of icebergs break off from Wi 
Greenland glaciers and drift down W 
Labrador Current into the warm G® 
Stream.. The cutters maintain 2@ 
stant watch for dangerous ice #™ 
broadcast radio warnings at © 
intervals, 






































